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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Alaska (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Alaska 


See current events under NEWS 
ROUNDUP and SCTENCE NEWS, 
additional exercises in the language 
arts under WORDS TO THE WISE, 
and material of interest to hobbyists. 


Aims for the pupil 


1. To be informed on the current 
news of Alaska. 

2. To understand how the citizens of 
the U. S. A. go about changing a ter- 
ritory into a state. 

4. To learn about present-day pio- 
neer life in the Matanuska Valley. 

4. To see how the climate of Alaska 
varies and to trace these differences to 
their causes. 

5. To appreciate the great natural 
wealth of Alaska. 

6. To draw comparisons between 
this vast northern region of North 
America and any other part of the 
world the class may be studying. 

7. To develop language arts (1) 
through short prepared talks and role 
playing with its accompanying conver- 
sations; (2) through silent reading for 
the purpose of gathering conversation 
material; (3) through practice in the 
open-book method of using Junior 
Scholastic in the course of the role play- 
ing, the map study, and the short talks. 

8. To realize through the story of the 
Salem Witch how America outgrew a 
form of intolerance and superstition. 


BACK TO W TON 
A Conversa’ 


Have four or five members of the 
class play the role of a son or a daughter 


of a U. S. Congressman. These boys and 
girls are back in Washington after a 
long visit to their home stafes and they 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Su 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 23 
5:45—7:45 p. m. 


R.S.U.P. 


Gentlemen 


Name 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1950 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you.) 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(1) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


or find support for a point 

made. Some words of greeting 
some remarks about being back at 
nation’s capital should be spoken 


Conversation Guide 


statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
House of Representatives and Senate 








Thanksgiving Party 
and Baffet Su 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
November 23 
5:30-—7:30 p. m. 





School 





City 


State 
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We use: [) Senior Scholastic; [() World Week; () Junior Scholastic; 
[) Practical English; [) Literary Cavalcade; [) Teen Age Book Club. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 1 
Theme Article: Hawaii 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Hawaii 
American Folklore: Febold Febold 
son 
November 8 
Theme Article: Puerto Rico 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Puerto Rico 
American Folklore: Davy Crockett 











419th and 5Oth states 

election campaigns 

November 27—Christmas 
approval of the President 

a written constitution 

voting on the constitution 
permission to hold elections 
importance of Alaska as a state 


NEWS ROUNDUP 
A Spot on Television 


role of a Junior Scholastic 
news editor a pupil reminds the listen- 
ers of the Alaska question and suggests 
that they watch for the latest reports on 
the matter on the NEWS ROUNDUP 


pages and in the daily papers 


In the 


CONFERENCE ON ALASKA 
A Series of 
Classroom Discussions 


Let's dream up a big conference at 
tended by visitors from Alaska, Hawaii. 
and several states of the Union. and 
held at our school, If you have a file of 
Junior Scholastics from last term. vou 
will be able to use material on Alaska 
published in January and March as well 
as this week's articles. Each person at 
tending the meetings will be invited to 
say something about the great northern 
territory of the U. S. which can now be 
reached from the West Coast in a few 
flying hours. Prepare name and address 
cards to be pinned on all persons taking 
part in the discussions 

Here is a suggested program for the 
conference. Look it over and then vol 
unteer for one or more of the parts and 
prepare 


a tew remarks based on the 


articles. Try to imagine how you would 


feel about statehood for Alaska if vou 


lived there, then express your opinions 
on the subject freely 


Morning Program 
I W ek wine 


dent 


to visitors (Class Presi- 


Il. Greetings from visitors (They give 
their names and addresses) 
1. Annie Havemeister from the 
Matanuska Valley in Alaska 
2. David Strandberg of Anchor- 
age, Alaska 
. Harry Askimek from the Eski- 
mo village of Point Hope, Alas- 
ka (See Junior Scholastic, Jan. 
4, 1950, “Eskimos of Alaska.”) 
Norman McKechnie, only pupil 
in View Cove, Alaska (See Jun- 
jor Scholastic, March 22, 1950, 
“Letter from Alaska.”) 
5. Boy from Texas 
6. Girl from Hawaii 
7. Boy from Michigan 
8. Representative from our own 
state 
9. Nine other pupils from our class 


Ill. What will happen if the Senate 
votes yes on statehood for Alaska? (Ex- 
plained by David, Annie, the girl from 
Hawaii, and our representative) 


IV. “Seward’s Icebox” and Alaska’s 
gold mines (Question-and-answer talk 
by old miner from View Cove and 
Pupil 1) 

V. Enormous size of the territory; 
population figures; travel to and 
through Alaska then and now (Two- 
minute talk by boy from Texas) 


Afternoon Program 


I. Map talk (Sketching at blackboard 
and reading aloud from Junior Scho- 
lastic ) 


1. the Panhandle, the peninsula, 
and the Aleutians (Pupil 2) 

2. mountain slopes and forests 
Pupil 3) 
rivers of the Panhandle (Pupil 4) 
mines of the Panhandle (Pupil 5) 
snow-capped mountains of the 
interior, 70 below zero (Pupil 6) 
The Yukon; Eskimo villages; 
people from the states (Pupils 
7 and 8) 
flat lands of the Arctic Ocean 
region; reindeer herds (Pupil 9) 


Il. More about the peninsula and the 
Aleutians; explosion of 1912; Katmai 
Valley of Ten Thousand 


Pupils 2 and 3) 


Ill. Rewards of pioneering in the 
Matanuska Valley: 35-pound cabbages, 
celery two feet long, Government land 
grants and loans for building houses; 
bulldozers; Colony Day (Annie Have- 
meister answers questions of boy from 
Michigan) 


and the 


Smokes 


IV. Alaska in war time (Annie, Da- 
vid, Harry, and Pupils 1 
and 9) 


Norman 


The place: a little restaurant in Phil- 


people: three young men 

The conversation: the discovery of 
gold in Alaska 

Here is an opportunity for several 
boys of the class to present the facts 
they have gathered in the form of an 
unre! conversation. They could 
repeat the old joke about the govern- 
ment wasting money on “Seward’s Ice- 
box” and then discuss the bargain the 
U. S. got in buying Alaska from Russia 
in 1867. They could plan a gold —— 
expedition, listing the clothing 
other supplies they expect to need and 
talking about the hardships and dan- 
gers they will probably face in the wilds 
of Alaska. A narrator should be used to 
bridge the time from the present back 
to the past and then into the present 


again. 


American Folklore—Salem 
Witch (p. 6) 


Witches on broomsticks accompanied 
by their black cats are as much a part 
of Halloween fun today as grinning 
jack-o’-lapterns, nuts, and cider. They 
are nothing more than a make-believe 
for a masquerade. But, then, America 
is two hundred years and more older 
than she was when the colonists of 
Salem hanged Rebecca Nurse believing 
they had done away with a witch when 
they put the kindly old woman to 
death. The witchcraft idea was import- 
ed from Europe and from England and 
Scotland. Thousands of “witches” had 
been put to death in the old world. 
Medieval tales tell of evil spirits abroad 
at the feast of Samhain and of witches 
meeting for a talk with Satan on Wal- 
purgis Night in Germany. The colonists 
of New England were planting great 
ideas on this continent. They discov- 
ered that belief in witchcraft and the 

ition of helpless people was a 
ad idea. Explore through your his- 
tory books for dates in the late 1600s 
and then list some of the worthwhile 
ideas that were engaging people's 
thought at that time. 


Science Projects 

l. Bird Feeding. Pupils should con- 
struct a bird-feeding station and make 
a study of the feeding habits of the 
birds. They should also make note of 
the kinds of birds which are attracted 
by the food. Such a project could lead 
to a long-range study of the birds in 

(Continued on page 3-T) 
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HOW TO BUY A TOOTHBRUSH 


Most dental authorities agree that the 
right brush, properly used, is far more 
important than your dentifrice. Use 
these recommendations as a check list 


SHZE OF HEAD ~ The 


brushing surface no ee 


should be approxi- 


width of three adjacent 
teeth...1 to 14 inches 


a a 
mately equal to the — — 
“oor 


in grown-ups % to | inch long in 
children. A longer head may miss crev- 
ices. A shorter head makes brushing 
tedious 


TRIM OF BRISTLES — For maximum 
contact the trim should be straight 
ives Obviously a curve that 

i = 
ery fits one side of the 
ui Ne teeth cannot fit the 
qi? ,. other. Even tufts help 
wee NO you to exert even pres- 
ESr""_—Csosure on teeth and gums 
Yes more efficient ia 
iin. reaching crevices from 
Spina _« both sides of the teeth. 

 — 
TYPE OF BRISTLES The synthetic 
bristles in most brushes outlast natural 
bristles. For example, Squibb natural 


bristles, although treated for up to 6 
times longer life, cannot outlive the 
Synton bristles in Squibb brushes. 
Some dentists prefer natural bristles. 
Ask yours. 


NUMBER OF ROWS — The most popu- 
lar brushes are made with 3 rows of 


bristles. Some dentists 


now prefer 2 rows. Most 
brands are made both 
ways. Lf you switch from 
3 to 2, ask your dentist 

how to use the narrow 

head for best results. 

BRAND There are many excellent 
brushes. The Squibb Angle Brush, for 
one, meets all these requirements. It 
alone combines these features: 


A narrow shank to permit 


. _" proper alignment on the 


tw «68m tine on inside 
the bend in 


surfaces 
a . t 
al a dentist's 


The “Squibb 

Angle,” like 
mirror, to help you 
reach hard-to-get-at 
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U. N. FORCES DRIVE ON PYONGYANG 


As we go to press, United Nations 
forces are closing in on Pyongyang; 
capital of North Korea. 

Along North Korea's east coast, 
South Korean troops have gained 
ground rapidly. After crossing the 
38th Parallel, they moved northward 
more than 100 miles. 

The South Koreans captured the 
city of Wonsan, a North Korean 
communications and supply center. 
After capturing Wonsan and moving 
even farther north, the South Ko- 
reans turned west toward Pyong- 
yang. 

While the South Koreans ad- 
vanced, a U.N. naval task force 
shelled a 100-mile strip of land along 
the east coast. Among the force’s 37 
ships was the U.S. battleship, Mis- 
souri, the “Big Mo.” 

The task force battered the city of 
Chongjin, which is 50 miles south of 
Russia's Siberian border. Chongjin 
is a railway center. By destroying it, 
the task force has prevented North 


Koreans from bringing in supplies 
through the city. 

United Nations forces from the 
south steadily gained ground. At 
first. after invading North Korea, 
they advanced slowly. They had 
met a strong force of 20,000 North 
Korean troops. 

After four days of heavy fighting, 
the U.N. forces swept around both 
ends of the enemy line, trapping 10,- 
000 North Koreans. Then the U.N 
forces moved swiftly north. 

B-29s and fighter planes attacked 
a railway running north from Pyong- 
yang. The railway is used to bring 
in supplies from Manchuria 

The North Koreans boast that 
they will keep fighting until they 
have won the war. Military experts 
say they do not have many troops 
left. The North Koreans have lest 
nearly 250,000 troops. They still 


have about 100,000, but many are 


green. The U.N. has more than 
175,000 battle-trained troops. 
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Meet on Wake Island 


President Truman and General 
MacArthur have met on Wake Is- 
land in the Pacific Ocean to talk 
over plans for Korea after the war 
ends 

This marked thé first time the 
President and the general had ever 
met. They talked over ways to end 
the war quickly, help rebuild Korea, 
and keep peace in Asia. 

After the meeting ended, General 
MacArthur flew back to Korea to be 
on hand for the expected fall of 
Pyongyang, North Korea's capital. 

President Truman flew to San 
Franctsco to report to the nation on 
his meeting with Ceneral Mac- 
Arthur. The President made his 
radio report on October 17 at 8:30 
P.M. Pacific Time 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the President's speech 

President Truman said that both 
he and General MacArthur were 
confident that the -United Nations’ 
action in Korea would help the 
cause of world peace. The President 
said the U.S. seeks no territory in 
Korea or anywhere else. No country 
that really wants peace has reason 
to fear us. 

We will do all in our power to help 
the United Nations rebuild Korea 
and repair the war damage there. 

We are not trying to force our 
ideas on the people of Korea or any 
other place in the Far East. They 
have much to teach us. We will help 
them to defend their independence. 
We will share with them what we 
know, and will help them to im- 
prove their standard of living. 





NORTH KOREA 

North Korea is about the size of New 
York State. [It is mountainous and its 
few roads are poor. The two main 
railroad lines run to Mukden, Man- 
churia, and Vladivostok, U. S. S. R 

North Korea does not produce 
enough food to feed itself. tron, coal, 
mica, tungsten, and other minerals are 
mined there. There are big electric 
power stations and fertilizer plants. 
These have been badly damaged by 
bombing. 
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November 7 Will Be Election Day 


Tuesday, November 7, will be 
Election Day in the U. S. for all 
states except Maine 

( Each state makes its own election 
rules and sets the date for elections. 
All states except Maine hold eleo- 
tions on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1950, Maine re-elected its 
Kepublican governor and three Re- 
publi an Representatives. ) 

This year U. S. voters will not 
elect a President or Vice-President. 
They will be elected in 1952. 

This year's voters will elect the 
S2nd Congress. They will elect hun- 
dreds of local, county, and state of- 
ficials. In 33 states governors will be 
elected 

Congress is made up of 435 Repre- 
sentatives and 96 Senators. Elections 
tor ( ongressmen are held every two 
vears — for all the Representatives 
and for one third, or 32, of the Sen- 
ators 

4 Senator's term is six years. This 
year 36 of our 96 Senators will be 
elected. The four extra Senators are 
needed to fill the plac es of Senators 
who have died or resigned 

The Democrats have a majority in 
the Slst Congress. This means that 
in both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, the Democrats hold 


more seats than the Republicans. 

At present the 51st Congress is not 
in session. It recessed on September 
23 to go home and campaign for the 
coming election. 

Both the Republicans and Demo- 
crats are telling the people how they 
hope to solve our nation’s problems 
Then it will be up to the voters to 
decide whom they wish to elect. 

These are some of the problems 
the candidates are discussing: 

1. Korea. Congressmen are united 
in supporting our nation’s war effort 
in Korea under the U. N. flag. But 
they disagree on ways to keep our 
nation strong and ways to deal with 
other nations. 

2. Communists. The Congress- 
men wish to protect our nation from 
communists. But some candidates 
say changes should be made in the 
new U. S. law to control communists. 
(See Junior Scholastic, October 11.) 

3. The Fair Deal. This is Presi- 
dent Truman's program for dealing 
with problems of our people on 
health, education, labor, farming, 
and so on. Congressmen disagree on 
what kind of laws to pass to help 
solve these problems 

On January 3, 1951. the 82nd Con- 
gress will start its first regular ses- 
sion. 





U.S. Warship Sunk 
Off Korean Coast 


The U. S. warship Magpie has 
been sunk off Korea's east coast by 
a floating mine 

(A floating mine holds a powerful 
explosive \ ship sets off the explo- 
sive when it hits the mine. ) 

I'welve members of the Magpie's 
crew were rescued. Twenty-one crew 
members are reported missing 

The Magpie is the third U. S. ship 
to hit a Hoating mine in Korean wa- 
ters. The other two ships the Brush 
and Mansfeld, did not sink. But 20 
crew members were killed or in- 
jured 


The ( 


finding a oumber 


S. Navy recently reported 
of Russian-made 
The 


naval forces 


floating mines in Korean waters 
mines endanger U. N 
Such 


banned in sea wart are 


floating have been 


mines 
w the Geneva 


Convention, a world treaty 


HALLOWEEN IN KOREA 


Wide Worle 
During a lull in the battle Sergeant 
Ralph Hubbard of Joliet, ill., puts 
the finishing touches on his jack-o’- 
lantern. The Korean pumpkin is pro- 
tected by a helmet liner. It is mount- 
ed on the sergeont's jeep wire cutter. 
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U.N. Elects Members 
To Security Council 


Turkey, Brazil, and the Nether- 
lands are the new members of the 
U. N. Security Council. They will 
take the places of Egypt, Cuba, and 
Norway at the end of 1950. 

The Security Council is made up 
of 11 nations. Five of them are per- 
manent members. They are: the 
U. S., Britain, France, Russia, and 
China. The other six nations are 
elected by the General Assembly for 
terms of two years. 

India, Ecuador, and Yugoslavia 
are also on the Council. They each 
have one more year to serve. 

The Security Council is the U. N.’s 
most powerful body. Its main job is 
to settle arguments a nations 
peacefully and end wars that break 
out. The Council is in session all year 
round. 


JP 


NEW 





White House Repairs 
Soon to Be Finished 


Earlier this year workmen started 
making repairs on the White House, 
which was beginning to fall apart. It 
is the oldest building in Washington, 
D. C. 

The outside walls and roof of the 
White House will remain the same. 
Inside them a whole new buildin 
of steel and concrete is being erected. 
It will be fireproof and air-condi- 
tioned. 

About one third of the repair work 
is now finished. All the work will be 
completed by December, 1951. Un- 
til then President Truman and his 
tamily will continue to live at Blair 
House, a colonial mansion in the 
same block as the White House. 

More than 20 extra rooms are be- 
ing added to the White House. 
These rooms have been needed for 
a long time. Often when important 
visitors from foreign lands visited 
the President, there was not enough 
room for them to stay in the White 
House. 

At the east end of the White 
House grounds there will be a large 
new swimming pool and a deep 
bomb-proof shelter. 

Plans for rebuilding the White 
House got under way in 1948 when 
President Truman called in experts 
to look the house over. 
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An ivory-billed wood 


lvory-billed Woodpecker 
The 


ivory-billed woodpecker, 
shown 


above, is North America’s 
largest and rarest woodpecker 

It is slightly larger than a crow 
and has a long white beak. It has 
shiny black, scarlet, and white feath- 
ers. Indian tribes used to wear its 
feathers as headpiece ornaments 

Thousands of ivory-billed wood- 
peckers used to live in hardwood 
forests as far north as Illinois and as 
far west as Texas. They fed mostly 
on wood-boring insects in trees. As 
U. S. settlers moved westward and 
cut down the trees, the woodpeckers 
found less and less food. In time most 
of them died. 

Until last year bird experts be- 
lieved the ivory-billed woodpeckers 
had become extinct (died out com- 
pletely). Last winter a member of 
the National Audubon Society, an 
organization set up to protect birds, 
found ivory-billed woodpeckers in a 
swamp forest of northwest Florida. 

Recently Florida set aside 1,300 
acres of the swamp forest to help 
protect the woodpeckers. This area 
is now closed to hunters and visitors. 
Bird experts hope the woodpeckers 
will hatch many eggs. 


Orion Clothes? 


You soon may be wearing clothes 
made of a new fiber called orion. It 
is a synthetic® fiber, like nylon and 
rayon. Large amounts of orlon are 
now being made in the U. S. 

Orlon is made from a special 


chemical liquid which contains car- 
bon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. 
The liquid is forced through tiny 
holes in a tank. As the liquid squirts 
out of the holes, it hardens into long 
threads, which feel like silk. The 
threads are wound around a bobbin, 
or spool, and spun into yarn. 

The new fiber also can be made 
into a wool-like fabric. This is done 
by fluffing out short pieces of orlon 
thread until they become as fuzzy 
as wool. 

As well as clothing, orlon can be 
used in making curtains, umbrellas, 
sails, awnings, rope, blankets, win- 
dow shades, and many other things. 

Orlon fiber is gray but can be 
dyed. The fiber stands up well 
against sunlight and rain. Orlon is 
easy to wash, does not shrink, and is 
quick to dry. It cannot be destroyed 
by moths or acids and lasts longer 
than many other fibers. 

Scientists first began developing 
orlon during World War Il. They 
were trying to develop a fiber for 
making soldiers’ clothing and equip- 
ment which would not rot in moist 
climates. , 

Recently the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company opened a 
huge orlon plant near Camden, S. C. 


*® Means word is defined on page 13. 


Department of Defense 
Captain Wheeler after his record jump 


Curtiss-Wright phote © 


This is the Octoprop 


Biggest Propeller 


This is the “Octoprop,” the world’s 
largest and most powerfal airplane 
propeller. Oct comes from Greek 
and means “eight.” The Octoprop 7 
has eight steel blades and stands 19 
feet high. 

The eight blades are arranged in 
two rows of four. Each row of four 
blades whirls in opposite directions. 
One Octoprop has the power to lift | 
a fully-loaded transport plane. But 
as yet an airplane engine has not 
been developed which is large or 
powerful enough to fit the Octoprop. 

Our Air Force is using the Octo- 
prop in ground tests on high-pow- 
ered motors. 

Engineers of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation designed the Octoprop. 


Parachute Record 


A U. S. Air Force captain recently 
parachuted from a height of 42,449 
feet—more than eight miles. This is 
a new world’s record. 

The captain, Richard V. Wheeler 
of Watertown, Mass., was dropped 
from the bomb bay of a B-17 near 
Holloman Air Base, Alamogordo, 
N. M. 

The captain was wearing the Air 
Force’s new high-altitude parachute, 
which can be set beforehand to open 
at a certain altitude. He also used a 
small oxygen mask for breathing at 
the high altitude. 

The old record was claimed by a 
Russian major, who jumped 42,000 
feet in 1945 








How We Live 


Bereen Treveler from Genireeu 


This is the Palmer High School, which Annie attends. 


LIVE in the Matanuska Valley, 

one of the best farming areas in 
Alaska. It is fifty miles north of An- 
‘ horage 

My parents came here from Mich- 
igan in 1935. They used to have a 
farm there, but they had a hard time 
making a living on it. The Govern 
ment offered to sell them land in 
Alaska at a very low price. My par 
ents liked the idea and moved here 

I live with my mother, brother, 
' and sister. My father died eight years 
ago. We make our living by farming 

if you saw some of our vegetables, 
you might be surprised. Here in the 
valley everything grows larger than 
in the Outside (our name for the 
U.S.). We have cabbages that weigh 
5 pounds, and celery two feet long 


LONG GROWING SEASON 


We also raise strawberries, rasp 
berries, and currants. Potatoes peas, 
lettuce, parsnips, and 
turnips grow well here. We have the 
same things to eat that the people 
have in the Outside 


carrots, beets 


My mother says our crops grow so 
large because of our summer light 
it hardly ever 
gets dark. Even at midnight you can 
read by the light of the sun. All this 
sunlight makes the crops grow quick 
ly and big 


During the summer 


My parents came here in May, 
1935, with a group of colonists. At 
first they lived in a tent. Before my 
parents could start farming they had 
to build a house to protect them 
from the cold winters, and they had 
to clear the land to grow crops 

If the valley were farther south 
and east, my parents would not have 
feared the winter. In the southeast, 
winters are mild 


“ 


The Government lent money to 
my parents to build their house and 
clear the land. My father built most 
of our house by himself, 

After the first winter in Alaska, the 
Government sent in bulldozers to 
help clear the land. My parents cut 
down the trees and brush, and the 
bulldozers dragged away the stumps. 
Then the fields could be plowed and 
seed sown 

It took seven or eight years to cut 
the forests from our eighty acres. At 
first my parents cleared just enough 
land ‘to raise the crops they needed. 

Not all of our land is used for 
crops. We have eight cows, so some 
of our land is left covered with thick 
grass for grazing. 

Ever since my father died, my 
older sister, younger brother, and 
myself have helped Mother keep the 
farm going. I am thirteen years old, 
and I have learned to do a lot of 
things on the farm 

My older sister Helen learned how 
to drive the plow, and now she does 
all the plowing by herself. Our 
neighbors have been very kind, 
helping us in every way they can. 

1 help Mother with the washing 
and ironing, and do most of the 
weeding on the farm. I help cook 
the meals, and I wash the dishes 

In spring I help Helen repair the 
fences and put up new ones. Moose 
break down the fences in winter 
trying to’ get at our hay. 

I am in the ninth grade in the 
Palmer School. Palmer is only six 
miles from our farm 

We get up at 6:30 a. m. My young- 
er brother Bobby cleans the barn, 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


By ANNIE HAVEMEISTER 
As told to Naomi Kronengold 


Mother milks the cows, and I make 
breakfast. . 

The school bus stops in front of 
our house every morning. Classes 
start right after Labor Day and the 
school year ends in May. 

This year I am studying home 
economics, history, algebra, gcience, 
English, and physical education. 

I like to play baseball and basket- 
ball. I also like to ice skate. During 
the winter we skate on ponds and 
lakes near our farm. We have a lake 
right behind our farm. In the sum- 
mer we swim there. 

Each May the valley has a three- 
day holiday which we call Colony 
Day. This holiday is to celebrate the 
coming of the settlers to the Mata- 
nuska Valley. 

There are always lots of good 
things to eat, and games and contests 
for everyone. On the third evening 
there is a dance. This past year we 
had a horse race and a greased pig 
contest. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the Outside, but I have so 
much work to do at home and school 
I probably will not be able to an- 
swer many letters. My address: c/o 
Palmer High School, Palmer, Alaska. 


By DAVID STRANDBERG 
Y FATHER and his three brothers 


own three gold mines. 

These mines are far in the interior 
of Alaska among the high mountains. 
The easiest way to get to the mines 
is by airplane. 

I live in Anchorage with my moth- 
er and brother most of the year. My 
father is away at his mines much of 
the time. Anchorage; Alaska’s largest 
city, is a seaport and fishing center. 

I am ten years old and in the sixth 
grade at the Denali School in An 
chorage. The school was built just 
last year. It is about one mile from 
my home and I usually ride my 


{ 





in ALASKA 


bicycle to school every day. Some- 
times I go home for lunch or else I 
take it with me. For lunch I usually 
have a sandwich, a banana, and milk 

Tuna fish sandwiches are my fa- 
vorites. I also like cherry pie+and 
bananas. The only trouble with eat- 
ing bananas is that they cost so much 
in Alaska. Transporting them to 
Alaska makes them expensive. One 
banana costs 20 cents in Anchorage 

Sometimes | take fish to eat for 
lunch. We get a lot of salmon here 
in Anchorage. The salmon are caught 
in the rivers and streams near the 
city. We also get halibut. 

Next year, when I am in the 
seventh grade, I will go to the Junior- 
Senior High School in the middle of 
town. This school is much larger than 
the Denali School and has a large 
gymnasium. Denali doesn’t have a 
gymnasium. 

When school is over in the middle 
of May, I go north to visit my father 
at the gold mines. There I live in a 
log cabin. I like to watch the men 
digging for gold. 

We travel to the mine by airplane 
and take most of our food with us. 
The nearest town of any size is one 
hundred fifty miles away. 

My father has always made his liv- 
ing from mining. My grandfather 
came to Alaska when gold was dis- 
covered in the Klondike. He hunted 
through mountains and finally found 


Cabbages grow big in 
the Matanuska Valley 


gold. He started a mining business 
in Alaska. When my father grew up, 
he carried on my grandfather's busi- 
ness. 

My father met my mother when he 
took some gold into the First Na- 
tional Bank at Anchorage. She was 
working in the bank then. 

Mother often lets me bring home 
friends from school. My friends and 
I like to build model airplanes and 
we also collect stamps. 

I am a Cub Scout. This month we 
are making posters for the Cub 
Scouts’ Carnival. 

My favorite holiday is Christmas. 
We always have a tree which we cut 
ourselves in the woods near Anchor- 
age. We decorate it with lights and 
candy canes and streamers just as 
you do in the Outside. 

Another of my favorite holidays is 
the Fair Rendezvous held in Anchor- 
age each winter. Rendezvous means 
“a meeting,” and that is what the Fur 


This is Denali School, which David attends in Anchorage. 


from Mankmeyer 


Rendezvous means in Alaska. People 
come from all’ over the territory. 
Eskimos come from the far north and 
bring furs with them to trade and 
sell. 

There is a” Rendezvous queen 
chosen from the local girls, special 
sports, a big parade, and many 
dances and parties. 

Last year the Eskimos put on a 
show of skin tossing and dances. 


SKIN TOSSING 


For the skin tossing, they take a 
large walrus skin. Many Eskimos 
stand in a circle around the skin and 
hold it much as firemen hold a safety 
net. One Eskimo climbs into the cen- 
ter of the skin and others jerk it 
tight. The one in the center goes fly- 
ing into the air. Each time he goes 
higher and higher. Sometimes he 
goes as high as fifteen or twenty feet. 

He is supposed to land on his feet 
in the skin each time or else he might 
hurt himself. It is not so easy to do 
this. 

For the dances, a row of Eskimos 
play on skin drums and tell the story 
of the dance while others go through 
different motions. The Eskimos wear 
special masks for these dances and 
sometimes wear strange hats deco- 
rated with cotton, fur, and animal 
teeth. 

I have only been to the Outside 
once. Several years ago we flew to 
Seattle and then drove down the 
coast to Mexico. I enjoyed seeing the 
western states. 

My address is: Box 2099, Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 











Alaska and Ha 
waii? The question is now in the 
| S. Senate 
The House of Representatives has 
slready said yes. Last spring the 
House voted to admit Alaska as the 
9th state and Hawaii as the 50th 
Union 
The Senate 
fall on 


territories 


$' ATEHOOD for 


state im the 

had planned to vote 
statehood for the 
But when war broke out 
n Korea this the statehood 


question aside 


this two 
summer 
was put 


work on 


Congress 


strengthening our 


1 Sept nber 23 Congress went 

This is an election year and 
wanted to 
campaigns. But 


rive back to 


samen get 
the 
on 85 work 
N , ember 27 
til Christmas 

The Senate hope s to vote on Alaska 
anc Hawaii luring 


Suppose the Senate 


and stay in session un 


this time 
votes ves 
Do the two ter 
ritories become states right away? 


The 


will have taken a big step forward, 


Then what happens 


answer is no. The territories 
but they won't be states 

Next their statehood must be ap 
prov ed by the President 


The people of a territory then have 


Burton Helmee from Ewing Galloway 


the right to draw up a state constitu- 
tion 

They vote for delegates to write 
the constitution. When it is written, 
the people vote on whether or not to 
accept it. If accepted, the constitu- 
tion is sent to Congress 

If the House, Senate, and Presi- 
dent approve the constitution, they 
give the territory permission to hold 
elections for state officials and Con- 
gressmen 

The election results are given to 
the President. He calls them official 
and prox laims the territory a state 

Both Alaska and Hawaii have been 
asking to become states since the 
1900s. (For more about Ha- 


see next week's Junior Scho- 


early 
waii 


last ic 


BIGGEST STATE 


Alaska, if admitted, would be our 
biggest state. The huge territory has 
an area of 586,400 square miles— 
twice the size of Texas, or one fifth 
the size of the United States. 

Big as it is, Alaska has fewer peo- 
ple than the city of Austin, Texas— 
less than 100,000. To get from one 
part of Alaska to another, travelers 
usually take a plane. Towns are far 
apart; there are few roads or rail- 


ALASKA, 
USA. 


This is main street in Juneau, 
capital of Alaska. It lies up 
against the mountains which 
run through the Panhandle. 
Notice the totem poles at right. 


roads; and the mountains that cover 
much of Alaska make land travel 
hard 

Alaska is on the way to statehood 
now. But only 83 years ago, Alaska 
didn't even belong to the U. S. It be- 
longed to Russia 

Shortly after the Civil War Russia 
offered to sell us Alaska. At that time 
few Americans knew or cared about 
Alaska. But there was one who was 
deeply interested. He was William 
H. Seward, U. S. Secretary of State 
He urged our Government to buy 
Alaska, and in 1867 it did. The price 
was $7,200,000 

People in the U. S. thought the 
Government was wasting its money 
They called Alaska “Seward's Folly*’ 
or “Seward's Icebox.” 

Suddenly Americans changed their 
minds. In 1897 gold was discovered 
in the Klondike, a region of Canada 
near Alaska’s eastern border. Thou- 
sands of Americans left their homes 
and jobs and rushed north. 

The gold seekers had to take a 
boat to Alaska and then cross on foot 
to Canada. Some of them looked for 
gold along the way—and found it! 

As soon as the news got back to 
the States, thousands of other men 
rushed to Alaska. Many returned to 





the U. S. when they failed to get rich 
quickly. Some struck it rich and then 
returned. A few stayed. 

The trip to Alaska today is much 
easier than it was in 1897. You cah 
fly from the West Coast in a few 
hours. Many ships travel between 
West Coast and Alaskan ports. And 
you can drive north on the long 
Alaska Highway. This 1,523-mile- 
long highway reaches through Can- 
ada into the heart of Alaska 

Alaska’s shape.is like a large box 
with two long legs. 

The southeastern leg is a narrow 
strip of land running along the coast 
between the Pacific Ocean and Can- 
ada. It is called the Panhandle. The 
southwestern leg is a peninsula and 
a chain of islands, the Aleutians. 

The Panhandle is far from being 
an icebox. Winds blowing off the 
waters warm the Panhandle in win- 
ter and cool it in summer. It is in the 
temperate marine climate. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Oct. 4.) 

Because of the mild climate more 
people live in the Panhandle than im 
any other part of Alaska 


RICH FISHING AREA 


The mountain slopes which rise 
from the ocean's edge make farming 
hard. But thick forests cover the 
slopes. Many of the people earn 
their living lumbering or working in 
sawmills, 

The great numbers of fish which 
swim in the Panhandle’s rivers and 
off its shores make this one of the 
richest fishing areas in the world. 

Many of the people earn their liv- 
ing fishing or by working in the can- 
ning factories 

Still others work in the rich mines 
which dot the Panhandle. Under the 
earth lie huge amounts of gold 
nickel, silver, tin, and piatinum*. 

If you go up the coast of the Pan- 
handle you come to the great square 
mass of Alaska—the “box.” It is called 
the interior*. Here the weather is 
far more harsh, the land more rugged. 

Snow-capped mountains soar thou- 
sands of feet up into the clouds. 
Glaciers* lie among the mountain 
peaks. Icy winds cut across the high 
mountain trails. Mt. McKinley, high- 
est mountain in North America, lies 
in the interior. 

Mountains cover Alaska’s interior 
from east to west, leaving only a 
flat strip of land in the far north. 


® Means word is defined on page 14. 


Mild winds from the water do not 
reach into the mountains. In winter 
the temperature may drop as low as 
70 below zero, 

Nobody lives up in these cold, 
bleak mountains. But some people 
live in valleys cut by the rivers 
which flow through this region. 

The biggest of these rivers is the 
Yukon. It runs from Canada, across 
Alaska, to the Bering Sea 

In the Yukon’s broad valley the 
soil is fertile. Boats carrying supplies 
and visitors can travel the river in 
summer. 

Along the banks of the Yukon lie 
many small villages. Most of the vil- 
lagers are Eskimos who make their 
living trapping animals or fishing. 
Some farming is done, although the 
growing season is short. People from 
the States also live there as teachers, 
storekeepers, missionaries, or Gov- 
ernment workers. 

Other Eskimos live in the flat land 
of the far north, near the Arctic 
Ocean. In that cold, barren land no 
trees grow, only a few low shrubs. 

The handful of people who live 
here hunt and fish. 

The Eskimos of the far north, tike 
those of the Yukon Valley, keep rein- 
deer herds. The reindeer are their 
“cattle.” The Eskimos eat their meat, 
drink their milk, and make clothing 
from their skins. 

Alaska’s southwestern leg stretches 


out from the interior 1,000 miles into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Alaska Peninsula and the 
Aleutians are rugged and mountain- 
ous. 

The Aleutians are so rocky and 
the soil is so poor that not even trees 
grow. But grass and moss grow well 
in the damp, wet climate. So the 
people keep sheep. 

These islands are the tops of a 
sunken mountain range which runs 
along the ocean floor and joins the 
mainland of Alaska. Some of the 
mountains are active volcanoes. 

In 1912 Katmai Mountain, on the 
peninsula, blew up in one of the 
world’s biggest explosions. Its snow- 
capped peak blew miles into the air. 
Luckily, no one was living anywhere 
near the mountain. 

When the explosion was over, 
thousands of smaller volcanoes ap- 
peared on the sides of Katmai and 
in the surrounding valleys. You can 
see them there today, each one send- 
ing up smoke from its small crater. 

Katmai is now part of a national 
park called the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes. 

Most of the land in Alaska is 
owned by the U. S. Government. 
Some of it has been made into na- 
tional parks. Other land is for sale or 
will be given to homesteaders*. 

In 1935 many farm families in the 
States were starving. Their crops had 











failed and their dry land held little 
hope for the future. Our Government 
suggested that they move to Alaska. 
In the fertile Matanuska and Tanana 
River valleys there was plenty of 
room for farms 

Eight hundred and ninety persons 
took up the suggestion. The Govern- 
ment paid their way, gave them 
land, and offered them help. They 
agreed to pay back the Government 
after a few years on the land 

Some of the families didn't like it 
in Alaska and returned to the States 
But many stayed 

The U. S. Government hopes that 
more farm families will move to 
Alask, and make use of its fertile 
soil. It hopes that others will go to 
develop the rich resources that lie 
untouched under the soil. Among 
these resources are coal, limestone, 
oil, platinum, mercury, zinc, chrome 

During World War II Alaska’s 
population soared. Workers streamed 
there to build airfields and military 
bases, strengthening Alaska to keep 
Japan from attacking it 

When the war ended, the builders 
and soldiers came back to the States 
Alaska’s population dropped 

Now builders and soldiers are 
again heading north. The Govern- 


ment wants Alaska strong. The tip of 
Russia lies only 53 miles away 


If Alaska becomes a state, it will 
be a valuable one. Millions of dollars 
worth of lumber, fish, furs, gold and 
other from 
Alaska. The territory is still a huge 
treasure chest 

No wonder the U. S. of today is 
glad that $7,200,000 was spent to 
buy Alaska 


minerals have come 


& PF Hedee. © & Fick and Wildlife Bervice 
Eskime brother and sister, Pumyook and 
Ookpik Kuklik, pose in winter clothes 


Norman Mueller, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, sent us this problem: 


When our gang was at the drug- 
store the other day, we all ordered 
“burgers. Four of us were served 
first, and the other had to wait. 
Could the four who had their 
“burgers have eaten them right 
away? 


When a group of people eat to- 
gether, it is usually correct to wait 
until everyone has been served be- 
fore you begin to eat. But when hot 
food has been served to a few of the 
people, it is going to cool off if you 
wait. 

The easiest way to save the situa- 
tion i for someone who has not 
been served to say, “Why don’t you 
go ahead and eat, since your food 
will get cold if you wait.” 

If no one says this, you may say, 
“Would you mind if I start before 
this gets cold?” 


Peter has just moved to a new 
town. Everyone is friendly with 
him at school, but he has not been 





invited to anyone’s home. What 
can he do? 


Peter's new schoolmates have 
showed that they like him by being 
friendly at school. Peter can return 
their friendliness in several ways. 

He may invite two or three boys 
to come home with him after school, 
to play games or raid the ice-box. 
He can also make appointments with 
his classmates for week ends, to play 
brill or go to a movie. If his mother 
is willing, he may invite his new 
friends to a Friday or Saturday night 
party at his home. 

It always takes a little time to get 
the ball rolling. Peter should keep on 
being friendly—and patient. 





Tall Tale 


Once I saw a real old man, 

A sailor sure was he; 

He claimed to know explorers 
That sailed the rough, rough sea. 


His wrinkled face by time was set, 
He had that salty air; 

He had not lost his sea legs yet, 
And had white caps in his hair. 


in him I saw a story, 

So I asked him for a tale 
Of one of his explorers, 
And sure, he did not fail 


“Ferdinand Magellan 

I knew him personally, 

He was a real explorer, 

And sailed the deep blue sea 


He planned to sail around the world 
So he took up his big anchor, 


And boldly started on his trip, 
He had the worldfo conquer. 


Things went fine, as good things go, 
‘Til Ferdinand discovered 

A very, very sad old fact: 

He had an empty cupboard! 


The crew was getting restless— 
Would they ever find good land? 
For they were very hungry; 

They longed for a beach of sand. 


He sailed and sailed until at last 

They reached a group of islands, 
Here poor Ferdinand was killed, 

In a battle in the highlands. 


The rest of the crew completed the 
trip 

And we were welcomed fine, 

But the credit went to Ferdinand, 

That dear old captain of mine.” 





~ Salem 


(In the late 1600s a witch scare 
spread through the New England colo- 
nies. Superstitious* people with wild 
imaginations accused others of being 
witehes. They built ap dreadful stories 
about these witches. They scared them- 
selves into believing the stories were 
true. 

Innocent persons, such as Rebecca 
Nurse of Salem, Massachusetts, were 
killed as witches. 

Here is an example of the tales 
spread by Salem's jittery citizens. After 
you have read the story, ask yourself 
why John Lauder made these wild ac- 
cusations.) 


now spoke up John Lauder, a citi- 
zen of Salem: 

“Rebecca Nurse is a witch. I know 
of what I speak. About six months 
ago I was attacked in my room by 
the shape of Rebecca Nurse. It 
grinned at me, and very much hurt 
me with a blow on my head. 

“That same day, about noon, the 
same shape walked into my room. 
An apple strangely flew out of my 
hand into the lap of my wife sitting 
eight feet from me. Can anyone deny 
such evidence as this? 

“Rebecca Nurse has power to 
change her own body into that of 
an animal, a bird, or an insect. Once 
my little girl was attacked by a large 
black cat which she clearly recog- 
nized as Rebecca Nurse.” 


TURNED INTO A BEAST 

John Lauder stopped speaking. 
His neighbors drew closer. 

“Listen to what I say,” he went 
on, “I will tell you of what befell me 
last-summer. One night I had re- 
tired early for I was weary. I fell 
asleep and was dreaming of pleasant 
forests, running brooks, green mea- 
dows, thrift and plenty, when sud- 
denly I heard a voice. 

“‘John Lauder!’ it called. 

“Suddenly in through the window 
came a great black object. I could 
see the eyes like blue flames, the 
face with a hideous grin, great sharp 


Material for this article was drawn from 
the fo: book, Living in Our Amer- 
Lf young —, by Quillen 
5 . Foresman ompany; 
and wick of Salem, by John ney Musick, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1 


tice, & 


Witch 


ears, and short horns on top. It had 
bat-like wings, a tail, and on one foot 
was a cloven* hoof. 

“I was much too frightened to 
speak, but the shape motioned me 
to rise. I did so. An instant later, lo, 
a second shape appeared, and this 
was Rebecca Nurse. 

““Come with me!’ she said. I rose 
and followed for I was under some 
strange spell. 

“We got out of the house, I know 
not how, and I saw a great many 
people waiting. All were on broom- 
sticks. 

“‘Come, John Lauder, mount be- 
hind me,’ said Witch Rebecca Nurse. 

“I was forced to sit behind her on 
her broomstick. Then she uttered a 
strange, terrible cry, and we all rose 
high in the air. Away we sped like 
birds. 

“Her broomstick rose and fell at 
her command. At last we descended 
to a valley. All the witches, save Re- 
becca Nurse, disappeared. I soon 
learned that I was to be ridden! 

“By a few magic words, Rebecea 
Nurse made my face become long. 
My body grew, my hands and feet 
became hoofs. I was covered with 
hair. I had a mane and tail like a 
horse. Mounting me, the witch cried: 

““Be going, Johnny, or I will give 
you sore bones ere the cock crows.’ 

“I ran, I leaped, I flew under the 
spell. At last we came to a valley and 
a house. Here a number of poor 
wretches like myself who had been 
changed to beasts and ridden almost 
to death, were tied up. Some were 
horses, some- were bulls, one had 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


AMERICA? 


been changed to a ram, another to 
an ostrich.” 

John Lauder paused and shud- 
dered. 

“I was tied to a tree so near to 
the house that I could see within. 
The witches inside were preparing 
for a feast. I saw them dancing with 
their feet on the ceiling and their 
heads hanging down. 


HURLED TO THE FLOOR 


“After they had kept up their 
dance for an hour, Rebecca Nurse 
again appeared. She mounted my 
back and rode me hard until we 
came by my house. Then she slipped , 
from my back and hurled me 
head first through the window, where 
I fell in my own shape by the side 
of the bed.” 

John Lauder stopped speaking. 
Then a neighbor in the crowd asked: 

“This all was a frightful dream 
which to you seemed so real. Was 
it not?” 

John 
quickly. 

“Dream, was it?” he cried. “I 
sprang to my feet, ran to the win- 
dow, and sure as I am a man, there 
was Witch Rebecca soaring away 
through the air on a broomstick.” 


Lauder turned to him 


(EDITOR'S NOTE. Rebecea Nurse 
was really a kindly old woman. But as 
the witch scare spread in Salem others 
also accused her of being a witch. She 
was hanged on July 19, 1692.) 














Al “Brick” Wohi, 220-peund tockle and 
captain of the Michigan team, consid- 
ered one of the top linemen in the U. $ 


HAT William and Mary College foot 
ball team is driving the reporters 
Besides having to spell Miodus 

Magdziak, and Kovachevich 
they must also remember that (a) four 
of the offensive linemen play in the de 
bac k field (b hac kfield 


men alternate at three positions 


cTavzy 


sow ski 


tensive three 
and 
c) one of the boys plays eight differ 
ent positions! 

Don't cry for Joe He went 
out fighting like the great champion he 
was, and Charles came in fighting like 
the good champion he's going to be 

Joe fought for money 16 years. He 
won 60 of 61 bouts, and made over 
$2,000,000, He held the championship 
tor 15 years, earning a place in sports 
history he will Then he 
fought for the 62nd time and got licked 

It has happened to every champion 
And 
it would have happened to Tunney if 
he had continued in the ring. It will 


Louis) 


never k we 


before him exce pt Gene Tunney 


happen to Charles some day 
Having always respected 

am! rooted for Joe 
looked 


ul desty 


rdmired 
it hurt me to see 
against Charles 
ved the lightning 


his fists. But in a sense the 


was a good thing. Joe knows 


wasnt got it an Now he can 


yrnore 
ite n yp» act 
One of the things about the Yankees 
p ant victory that gave ine the most 
t part Johnny Mize 


satistaction was the 
has always been AC 


pave im it. Mize 


cused t being a losing ball player 
The experts claim that he doesn’t hit 
im the clutch that he 


the nigh when it counts 


doesn't come 


They point out that despite his heavy 
hitting for some pretty good clubs, he 
has never batted his team into a pen 
Take the matter 


for instance 


nant of his home runs 


Mize has hit three homers 
vet his 
team won only one of those games 

In 1950 Mize made the 
experts eat their words. Where would 


im one game On SIX OOOCaSIONS 


howe er 


Short Shots 


the Yankees have finished without 
John’s big bat? During the last half of 
the season, Big John clouted 25 homers 
and batted in 72 runs 

The real turning point of the 1950 
race came in late June when the 
Yankees tried to ship Mize back to the 
minor leagues. Johnny refused to go 
That meant the Yankees had to keep 
him or release him. They decided to 
keep him (especially after they heard 
that the Tigers were interested in him). 

That was the biggest break of the 
season for the Yanks—and the worst for 
the Tigers. How they could have used 
his power in the stretch drive! 

My rating as a baseball expert took 


a nose dive the past season. Neither the 
Red Sox nor the Dodgers—my pick for 
first place—came through. But I still 
have something to about. Way 
back on Novem 3, 1948, I wrote in 
this column: “Here's a prediction: By 
1951 the Philadelphia Phillies will win 
a pennant.” 

That was a spectacular piece of fig 
uring. For, at that time, the Phillies 
had finished last or next to last in 25 
of the previous 30 seasons! 

I'm now going to make another stab 
in the dark: By 1955 the Pittsburgh 
Pirates will cop the. National League 
pennant. 

I say this because I have a hunch 
that Branch Rickey will be operating in 
Pittsburgh next year. He and the Pirate 

esident, John Galbreath, are close 

uddies, and I believe that Rickey sold 
his stock in the Dodgers so that he 
could go to work for Galbreath. 

Wherever Rickey goes, so goes the 
pennant. He's the smartest baseball 
man in history. Look what he did in 
St. Louis and Brooklyn. I'll bet he'll 
prove to be the strongest Branch ever 
to grow in Pittsburgh. 

Next week in this column: The story 
of the Roller Derby, America’s fastest 
growing sport. 

—Henman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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WORDS TO THE WISE | 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


Halloween. Before Christianity 
came to England, people believed in 
good and evil spirits, fairies, witches, 
and ghosts. At that time, November 
1 was celebrated as the beginning 
of a new year. 

The evil spirits were thought to 
hold a great festival on October 31, 
the eve of the new year. Ghosts 
roamed the countryside, and witches 
flew about on their broomsticks, ac- 
companied by their black cats. 

But when Christianity was brought 
into England, January 1 became the 
beginning of the new year. Novem- 
ber 1 was made a Christian holi- 
day honoring the saints, instead of 
witches. 

October 31, the evening before the 
holiday, was called All Hallows’ Eve. 


This meant “All Saints’ Evening,” for | 
in those days a hallow was a saint or | 
a holy man. 

The name of the holiday was grad- | | 
ually shortened to Halloween. But | 
the connection with witches and | 
ghosts and black cats never changed, | 
and they're still with us. 


You're familiar with all the well- | 
known Halloween symbols. But can 
you recognize these same things 
when they're masquerading in fancy- | 
dress synonygns? Here’s your chance 
to find out. 

In Column A below are listed six 
common Halloween symbols. In 
Column B you'll find one synonym 
for each Column A word. Can you 
match them correctly? (Check your 
answers in the dictionary. ) 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 
. ghost —__—_gourd 
2. witch troll 
3. cat ——_-_Specter 
. devil feline 
5. pumpkin —___Satan 
. goblin ___ sorceress 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue ore defined here. 


cloven (KLOH-vuhn). Adjective 
meaning split. It is often used to de- 
scribe an animal’s foot divided into two 
or more parts, such as that of the ox or 
the sheep. In ancient legends, devils 
were described as having cloven feet. 

folly (FOL-ih. Pronounce o as in not.) 
Noun. A foolish act or idea 

glacier (GLAY-sher). Noun. A large 
mass of ice, formed from the accumu- 
lation of snow on high ground, and 
moving very slowly down a mountain- 
side or along a valley 

homesteader. A settler who lives on a 
homestead. A homestead is land which 
the U. S. Government gives, tree, to any 
U. S. citizen who will live on the land 
and farm it. The homesteader does not 
actually own the land until he has lived 
on it for three years in a well-built 
house, and has cultivated a certain por- 
tion of the land. 

interior (in-TEER-ih-er). Noun. The 


inland parts of a region or country. 


parka (PAHR-kuh). Noun. A long. 
shirtlike jacket with an attached h« 
platinum (PLAT-ih-num or PLAT-’n- 
um). Noun. A heavy metal that looks 
like silver, but is more expensive. It 
does not tarnish or melt easily. 
superstitious (su-per-STISH-us. Pro- 
nounce first u as in cube.) Adjective 
which describes people who hold an 
unreasonable, fearful attitude toward 
unknown or mysterious things. Super- | 
stitious people are ignorant of the sci- | 
entific facts which may explain unusual 
events. They therefore make up strange, 
untrue stories as “explanations.” 
synthetic (sin-THET-ihk). Adjective 
describing something (a drug, fabric, 
dye, etc.) which is created artificially in 
a laboratory, and made to resemble | 
something else that grows naturally, 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Aleutian (uh-LU-shun. Pronounce 
second u as in cube. Or: uh-LOO-shun; 
oo as in food.) 

Katmai (KAT-my). 

Matanuska (mat-uh-NOOS-kuh. Pro- | 
nounce oo as in food.) 


| 
Tanana (tah-nah-NAH). . 
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right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


Finger Plat 


The Greatest Portable Ever 


Made... 


. with the features 


of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-SpacedKey- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





Your leeding Typewriter Decler De- 
partment Store or Jeweler hos it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment pian. 
Terms as low os $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE, Mow York 16, ©. Y. 
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Last 1950 U.S. Issue 


A new three-cent stamp will be is- 
sued by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment on November 22. The stamp will 
be the last U. S. commemorative for 
1950. It shows a picture of the U. S 
Capitol Building. 

The stamp, in purple, pays tribute to 
the legislative branch of our Covern- 
On November 22, 1800, Presi- 


ment at Washington, D. C. Before 1800 
York, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

(The stamp shows the Capitol Build- 


| ing at a time when Congress is not in 


session. When Congress is in session, 
the Stars and Stripes fly over both wings 
of the Capitol. The stamp shows our 
flag flying over the center east front en- 
trance—a sign that Congress is in re- 


The stamp is the fourth in a special 


To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Washington, D. C., 
before November 22. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. Enclose it in an outer 


| envelope along with three cents in coins 


or money order. 

You may ask for as many as 10 first 
day covers. Be sure to enclose a self- 
addressed envelope and three cents for 
each cover you wish 


The eleventh 1950 U. S. commemorative 


STAMPING GROUND: The U. N 


| General Assembly is considering a plan | 


EXTRA’! AMAZING US. OFFER 


to set up a United Nations Post Office 
Under the plan, the U. N. would sell 


its own stamps. The U. S. would print | 


the stamps for the U. N 
If the General Assembly approves 
the plan, the U. N. may sponsor an in- 


ternational contest for U. N. stamp de- | 
| signs. The winner of the contest would | 


receive a $5,000 prize 


Said the guide to the wide-eyed trav- 
elers, “There has been many a couple 
go up that mountain and never been 
seen again.” 

“Gee, what happened to them?” 

“Hmmm .. . went down the other 
side I guess.” 


Woevee Burton 3725 Fremont 


Dumb Dog 

A traveling man’s eyes almost popped 
out of his head when he looked on a 
card table and saw the hotel proprietor 
and his dog playing checkers. 

Traveler: “Can your dog really play 
checkers?” 

Proprietor: “Sure, | taught him my 
self.” 

Traveler: “Why man, do you know 
you can go into vaudeville and clean up 
a fortune with such a smart dog?” 

Proprietor: “Oh, he’s not so smart. | 


beat him the last three times.” 
Oell Getdemith. Elite Grede Beheol Achianad Whe 


Kansas (ity. Me 


Too Simple 
Professor: “1 would like a preparation 
of allyl isothiocyanate.” 
Drug Clerk: “Do you mean mustard 
oil?” 
Professor: “Yes, 1 never can think of 


that name.” 
Ruth Comsaendioe, Gremmar Sehoo! Neo. 10. Belleville Nd 


Joke of the Week 


A very slim lady was standing in «a 
street car when a very fat lady elbowed 
her way into the car. This annoyed the 
slim lady so much that she said, “I do 
wish the company would charge by 
weight on these cars.” 

“Well, my dear,” replied the fat lady, 
“I'm afraid they couldn't afford to stop 
for some people.” 


Aris Beland, Sarasota (Fia.) Junior H. & 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


. Motor coach. 
Accomplish, 
produce. 
. It grows on the 
mystery animal. 
, 8. Jewel 
. A small kind of mystery’ animal. 
. Aglobe. 12. Weapon used with bow. 
. Prefix meaning “three.” 
. Police Department (abbrev.). 
. Prefix meaning “two,” as in — — cycle. 
. Everyone. 
. “My country, — — — of thee.” 
Very large mystery animal. 
Prisoner of war (abbrev.). 
Opposite of come. 
Born (used to show a married woman's 
maiden name). 
. Burdened. 29. Female mystery animal. 
. Before. 31. The earth is one. 
. Unhappy. 35. Post Office (abbrev.). 


DOWN 


. A famous story-book mystery animal. 
2. United Nations. 3%. A leather thong. 

. The mystery animal. 

. Conjunction that shows a choice. 

. English title 8. Past tense of get. 
Make a mistake. 13. Do a favor for 
U. S. president, 1913-1921. 
Preposition showing where 

. Finish. 
— — — the lion, MGM's mascot. 
Saves, holds 23. Beg, implore. 
Put on guard, notify in advance. 
Far below the surface. 

. Sixth note of scale. 33. Toward. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition. 


Solution te last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: i-cast; 5-panther; &-pout; 10- 
aria; ll-arm; 12-born; 13-tea; 14-bet; 15-ago; 
22-hem; 25-roar; 27-are; = 


6-go; 17-on; 
hand; 23-ere; 24-mew; 26-rope; 29-art; Ji-as 
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Citizenship Quiz @& 


1. ALASKA TRAVELOGUE 


Match each region of Alaska named 
in the first list with its proper descrip- 
tion in the second list. Score 4 points 
for each. Total 20. 


1. Panhandle 

2. Interior 

3. Region near Arctic Ocean 

4. Alaska Peninsula; Aleutian Islands 
5. Matanuska Valley 

__.a. damp climate; rocky land, good 
for sheep grazing. 

__b. fertile farmland, cold winters; 
summer growing season good for crops. 

__c. mild climate; most people live 
here; lumbering, fishing, canning, and 
mining industries. 

__d. icy, bare, flat land; inhabited 
by a handful of Eskimos. 

__e. cold inland climate, rugged 
mountains; populated only in fertile 
valleys. 

My score 


2. BIRTH OF A STATE 


Describe how a territory becomes a 
state by crossing out the 3 sentences 
which do not apply. Score 5 points for 
each correct answer. Total 30. 


1. The Department of State votes on 
territory's request to become a state. 

2. Cdngress votes on the question. 

3. The President approves it. 

4. People in the territory elect dele 
gates to write a constitution. 

5. Every state government votes to 


j accept the constitution. 


6. People in territory, Congress, and 
President accept constitution. 

7. People in territory elect state offi- 
cials and Congressmen. 

8. Supreme Court approves election. 

9. President proclaims territory a 
state. 


My score_ 


3. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Underline the answer which will cor- 
rectly complete each statement. Score 5 
points for each. Total 30. 


1. The capital of North Korea is 
(Pyongyang, Seoul, Vladivostok). 

2. The country which does not bor- 
der on North Korea is (Russia, China, 
Burma). 

3. The three countries which the 
General Assembly has just elected to 
the U. N. Security Council are Turkey, 
Brazil, and (France, the Netherlands, 
Peru). 

4. Most elections in the U. S. this 
year will be held on (November 27, 
January 3, November 7). 

5. A newly-invented synthetic fiber 
is (orlon, linen, trylon). 

6. Florida is trying to protect some 
rare (Colorado beetles, ivory-billed 
woodpeckers, short-term bills). 


My score 


4. A STAMP TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 10 points for each answer you 
fill in correctly. Total 20. 


My score___ Total score__ 
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How'd you like to win $100 or one of the other exciting prizes in Chiquita Banana's 


jingle-writing contest? This contest is easy! It’s fun! Here’s all you have to do 
to enter . . . just write two lines similar to the last two lines of the Chiquita 


Banana jingle. The last two lines below® are given as an example of the ones 
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midnight January 15, 1961. 
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Lesson Plan 
(Continued from page 2-T) 


area—which are the most common, 
which the most rare; which live there 
all year, which live there only during 
certain seasons. Pupils could prepare 
notebooks with a Sestie or Bmw apr 
each bird and notes on the bird. Ts 
project also a are an aan io tam for 
amateur to integrate 
their mbt w with a gore project. 

2. Synthetic products. Individual pu- 
pils might be assigned to prepare re- 
— on various synthetic products now 
2eing manufactured in the U. S. After 
the reports have been given, class dis- 
cussion might bring out the reasons why 
there are needs for these products, how 
many of them pupils use, their part in 
the defense program. 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. The question of statehood for 
what two U. S. territories is now before 
the Senate? (Alaska and Hawaii) 

2. What country sold Alaska to the 
U. S. in 1867? (Russia) 

3. Alaska is about twice the size of 
what state? (Texas) 

4. The discovery of what precious 
metal in Canada’s Klondike brought 
many Americans to Alaska? (Gold) 

5. During World War II the U. § 
strengthened Alaska to prevent its be- 
ing attacked by what country? (Japan) 

6. In the late 1600s, the superstitious 
people of Salem, Massachusetts, ac- 
cused Rebecca Nurse of being what? 
(A witch) 

7. For how long a term is a U. S. 
Representative elected? (Two years) 

8. November 7 will be Election Day 
in every U. S. state except which one? 
(Maine) 

9. Turkey, Brazil and the Nether- 
lands have just been elected to mem- 
bership in what U. N. body? (Security 
Council) 

10. What part of an airplane is the 
huge, newly-built “octoprop”? (Pro- 
peller) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Purzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: Ii-bus; 4-do; 6-antler: 


2-elk; 23-P. W 


8-gem,; 
D.; 17- 
; 2-go; 
; 29-doe; W-ere: 3i-planet; 


-P 
1-Bambi; 2-U.N.; 3-strap; 4-deer; 
5-or; 7-Lord; 8-got; 9-err: 13-oblige; 14-Wil- 
son; i8-at; 20-end; 21-Leo; 22-keeps; 23- 
plead; 24-warn; 28-deep; 32-la;, 33-to 
a to Citi ip Quiz, p. 15 
en SS AA TRAVELOGUE 1-c; 2-e; 3-d; 


*} BIRTH OF A STATE 23.467, 9 
are the correct 





1-Pyongyang; 2- 

3-the Netherlands; 4- ~ +> 7; 
~orlon: 6-ivory-billed woodpecker 
~ ASTAMP TO GUIDE Yot 


er 
|-Capitol; 
2-Congress. 
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HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Russia 
November 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Communism in the 
U._S.S.R., Armed Forces Talk 296, 25¢, 
1949, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. Our Foreign 
Policy, 30¢, 1950, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Report 
from.Russia, by Joseph Newman, 10¢, 
1950, New York Herald Tribune Pro- 
motion Dept., 230 West 41 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Round Table on the 
Soviet Union, Part I and II; Journeys 
Behind the News, Vol. II, Nos. 52 and 
53, 5¢ each, 1949, Social Science Foun- 
dation, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 12¢, 
1948, United Nations Education Cen- 
ter, Box 6188, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Key to Survival: Know 
Your Enemy,” Newsweek, September 4, 
1950. “Riddle of the Russian Sea,” J. P. 
O'Donnell, Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 
9. 1950. “Notes on the Soviet Economy,” 
N. Nyaradi, Fortune, Sept., 1950. “How 
the Russian Mind Works,” R. Payne, 
U. N. World, September, 1950. “Warm 


War: How Long,” U. S. News, Septem-* 


ber 1, 1950. “Russia Has a Paper Cur- 
tain, Too,” H. Schwartz, New York 
Times Magazine, June 4, 1950. 

BOOKS: Verdict of Three Decades, 
edited by Julien Steinberg, $5.00 (Duell, 
1950). Police State; What You Want to 
Know About the Soviet Union, by Craig 
Thompson, $3.00 (Dutton, 1950). Why 
They Behave Like Russians, by John 
Fisher, $2.75 (Harper, 1947). My Three 
Years in Moscow, by Walter Bedell 
Smith, $3.75 (Lippincott, 1950). 

FILMS: Peoples of the Soviet Union, 
33 minutes, rent or sale, International 
Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Shows how people 
of many races and nationalities fit into 
the pattern of life in the Soviet Union. 

FILMSTRIPS: Russia, People and 
Occupation; Soviet Russia; Moscow; 30 
frames each, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. U. S. S. R., 
the Land and the People, 85 frames; 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. : 


The Library Series 
In Practical English 


VISUAL AIDS: Peabody Visual Aids 
include 28 library training posters which 
are divided into groups according to 


subject matter and sold by Wilcox & 
Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Group I includes a study of 
Compton's Encyclopedia; how to locate 
library books; the correct and incorrect 
way to use a book; how to overcome 
pronunciation difficulties; pertinent facts 
and states; the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication System; how to locate, check 
out, and return a book; and how to use 
the Almanac. In al}, there are four 
groups of charts. Price for all four 
groups (@8 charts): $3.25. Price of one 
group: $1. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Library Series, 
six filmstrips which come in a file box 
with a Teacher's Guide. Hardy Finch, 
adviser and script writer. Sold by Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41 St., New York 
City. $16.50 for set of six with these 
titles: The Book (major parts, proper 
care), The Dewey Decimal System, 
The Card Catalog, The Dictionary 
(Part 1), The Dictionary (Part I1), and 
The Encyclopedia. Black and white, 45 
frames in each strip. Write for free 
pamphlet. 


Pacific Northwest 
November 15 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: West Coast Tree 
Farms, 1948, free, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, 1410 S$. W. Morrison 
Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 

ARTICLES: “Our Forgotten Frontier 
in the Northwest,” S. Morrell, Nation's 
Business, August, 1950. “The State of 
Oregon,” S. H. Holbrook, American 
Mercury, March, 1949. “The Colum- 
bia,” R. L. Neuberger, Holiday, June, 
1949. “The Pacific Coast,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, November 2, 1949. 

BOOKS: Far West, by Editors of 
Look, $5.00 (Houghton, 1948). Ever- 
green Land, by N. Jones, $3.50 (Dodd, 
1947). Great Northwest, by Oscar Win- 
ther, $5.60 (Knopf, 1947). Northwest 
Harvest, @by Victor Chittick, $4.00 
(Macmillan, 1948). Northwest Corner: 
Oregon and Washington, by Henry 
Sheldon, $3.95 (Doubleday, 1948). 

FILMS: The Lumber States (U.S. A. 
Pacific Northwest), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Related film- 
text article will be published in Junior 
Scholastic Nov. 15th. Green Harvest, 30 
minutes, color, free. Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, Film Service, First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Explains scientific planting, har- 
vesting, conservation; one reel on forest 
fires and tree diseases. 
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Corner 


IFE is gettmg back to normal at our 

corner. Lights are going out at 
fairly reasonable hours. September is a 
hectic month at Scholastic, just as it is 
in most schools. More than half of our 
subscription orders originate in Septem- 
ber and most of the other half are re- 
vised in September or early“October. 
Despite the onslaught of mail, we try 
to process each order the same day it 
is received. 

That's why our subscription depart- 
ment had been working woefully long 
hours. The teletype to our mail room 
in Dayton ticked on and on, sometimes 
until midnight. Everyone on our busi- 
ness staff — addressograph operators, 
cashiers, ledger clerks, correspondents, 
mailers.— has been eager to give our 
teacher-subscribers the best possible 
service. We think they have done an 
exceptionally efficient job. Many of you 
do, too, and have been thoughtful and 
generous in complimenting us. Your tol- 
erance of the occasional unavoidable 
errors is also appreciated. 

We regret that we were not suffi- 
ciently optimistic in setting our press 
runs for September issues. Our supply 
ran out and late orders had to be 
started with October issues. We shall, 
of course, credit the accounts of all 
teachers whose pupils did not receive 
the September issues. 
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Our readers will be interested in an 
article to appear in the November 21 
(on newsstands Nov. 7) issue of Look 
Magazine by John W. Studebaker, for- 
mer U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and now chairman of Scholastic’s Edi- 
torial Board. Dr. Studebaker’s topic is 
“Shall We Allow Politicians to Run Our 
Schools?” This is an old, old subject, 
to be sure, but Dr. StudebaRér takes a 
fresh look at it. He suggests a method 
for selecting “an independent, nonpar- 
tisan, nonpaid, national board of edu- 
cation to supervise the U. S. Office of 
Education” that he believes would help 
keep political hands off the schools. The 
idea of an independent national board 
of education has long been urged by all 
the leading professional organizations 
in the field of education. 


President and Publisher 
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Off the Press 


Tensions That Cause Wars, edited by 
Hadley Cantril. University of Mlinois 
Press, Urbana, Ill. 303 pp., $4. 
Eight distinguished social scientists 

from various countries have joined to 

analyze the causes of war in this vol- 
ume sponsored by UNESCO. The wide 
range of proposed solutions to recur- 
rent wars may be seen from a Hun- 
garian Marxist viewpoint to that of 
Gordon Allport, Harvard professor of 
social relations, that “when men are 
fully confident that international or- 
~ganization can eradicate war, they will 
then at last succeed in doing so.” Other 
contributors are Gilberto Freyre, Bra- 
zilian sociologist; Georges Curvitch, 

French sociologist; Max Horkheimer, 

social research director in New York; 

Arne Naess, Norwegian philosopher; 

John Rickman, British psychologist; and 

Harry Stack Sullivan, American psychi- 

atrist (deceased). 

An intriguing feature of this work is 
the insertion as notes into the text of 
the reactions of other contributors to 
the essays. It becomes clear that the 
collective statement on the causes of 
war, which prefaces the volume, can be 
interpreted in many ways. We should, 
however, welcome this many-sided at- 
tack on a problem the solution of which 
is a matter of life or death. 


The Development of the Modern Prob- 
lems Course in the Senior High 
School, by Manson Van B. Jennings. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
180 pp. $2.85. 


In the past two decades modern 
problems courses on the 12th year level 
have gained wide acceptance. There is, 
however, no general agreement as to 
objectives content. It is evident 
from this study by Dr. Jennings, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, that a 
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basic weakness of the course as it is 
now given is its origin in a compromise 
plan proposed by the Committee on 
Social Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in 1916, Since there 
was no time for separate courses in 
political science, economics, and soci- 
ology, a catch-all was the result. 

Dr. Jennings believes that “instead 
of being concerned prirgarily with prin- 
ciples, the modern problems course 
should place its primary emphasis on 
understanding current problems and 
learning how to arrive at conclusions 
concerning them.” His survey of courses 
in various parts of the country indi- 
cates excessive reliance upon textbooks 
and a tendency toward mere ground 
covering. Curriculum builders will want 
to consult this study of a social science 
area which is in need of more intensive 
cultivation. 


Readings for the Atomic Age, edited by 
M. David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., 
N. Y. 406 pp., $2.80. In quantities 
of 10 or more- copies, $2.10. 


Anthologies have become a useful 
fixture in the English classroom. They 
have not yet earned a similar place in 
Social Studies and Science classrooms. 
In this volume of readings on the atomic 
problem, an effort has been made to 
cut across subject lines and to offer 
selections adaptable to several areas of 
study. There are sections on the his- 
torical development of the bomb, the 
fundamental scientific facts upon which 
atomic energy is based, the uses to 
which it can 


Teaching aids include stimulating 
questions on each selection and a glos- 
sary of scientific terms. Represented 
among the writers are Einstein, Comp- 
ton, Oppenheimer, Bush, Baruch, Lili- 
enthal, Cousins, Corwin, Laurence, 
Bradley, and Kaempffert. The language 
used will be comprehensible to better 
readers in the 11th and 12th years. 

—Howarp L. Huawrrz 





